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Piotrkow and so on, formed the big majority of the
nation, did not feel any particular antipathy towards
the C2echs; indeed their political leaders like M. Witos
were on very friendly terms with Czech Agrarian
leaders. But in the 'thirties M. Witos was in exile in
Czechoslovakia and his party in bitter opposition to
the Colonels' regime, which therefore played up anti-
Czech feeling in order to weaken its political opponents
at home. This again pushed Colonel Beck and his
friends into greater dependence upon Germany and a
pro-German policy. Then came the long-drawn out
Czechoslovak crisis of 1937 and 1938, throughout
which the Germans were able to take advantage of
Polish anti-Czech chauvinism and the indignation of
the Poles over the supposed sufferings of the Polish
minority in Teschen (only about 80,000 people).
Many Poles belonging to the democratic oppositional
parties were uneasy at the policy of their government
and the pro-Nazi tone of its press, but Polish in-
tellectuals were always at pains to point out that Herr
Hitler was a pre-war Austrian Pan-German naturally
impelled to march into Austria and Bohemia on his
way to the Balkan pensinula, and that Poland did well
to encourage him to take the south-eastern route and
leave her unmolested in the east and in the Baltic.
Thus in Poland, too, the illusion, so helpful to the
Nazis, was nursed that National Socialism had single-
tnindedness of purpose and was not a many-headed
hydra of opportunism, and the Poles, like the Hun-
garians, found themselves unable to resist German
encouragement to indulge their anti-Czech prejudice.
In the view of many Czechs Poland's friendly attitude
towards Germany during September 1938 was decisive,